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LEVI ON BOARD THE GRIFFIN. Page 231. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CRUISE OF THE STARRY FLAG. 


IERHAPS sober, staid, steady skippers, 

and especially prudent, plodding, non- 
seafaring persons, would have believed that 
Levi Fairfield was crazy when he sailed out 
in the night and the darkness into the solemn 
solitudes of the great ocean, cutting loose from 
the land, as though the salt water was his 
native element. It must be acknowledged that 


it was a bold and even reckless venture; but it 
was not a hopeless one; it was not one in which 
a skilful and daring fellow might not reason- 
ably expect, if not a perfect success, at least 
enough to justify the hazard under such des- 
perate circumstances as those under which the 
young fisherman commenced his voyage. 

Levi did a great deal of thinking and reason- 
ing, balanced a great many probabilities, and 
finally reached a conclusion which satisfied 
himself, and. gave him the nerve and the 
courage to persevere to the end in his purpose. 
LAfter all that Dock Vincent had darkly hinted 
about his “ little plan,” the marine philosopher 
at the helm of The Starry Flag was assured 
that he had abducted Bessie Watson, intending 
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to extort ‘a large sum of money from the father 
for her safe return. This was the first point 
settled. 

Levi knew that Dock Vincent had formerly 
been the captain of a coaster plying between 
ports on the Penobscot and the cities of Bos- 
ton and New York. The Griffin had gone off 
headed to the north-east, and the information 
he had obtained from the helmsman of the 
lumber vessel indicated that she was still 
sailing in that direction. Dock would not be 
likely to make a port near the Cape, to which 
the excitement attending the absence of Bessie 
might extend. It was more probable that he 
would proceed to some morte distant harbor. 
His knowledge of the coast at the mouth of 
the Penobscot would induce him to go there. 
This was the second point settled. 

The Griffin was an “old tub,” and though 
she was a vessel of sixty tons, Levi was confi- 
dent that The Starry Flag would outsail her in 
an ordinary sea, with anything less than a gale 
of wind blowing. Speaking of the boat which 
we have called “‘The Starry Flag,” a friend 
writes to the author, ‘‘She is considered the 
smartest boat in this vicinity. She came from 
the wharf in Marblehead to the wharf in 
Gloucester, at one time, in one hour and ten 
minutes — distance about fifteen miles.” Levi, 
therefore, did not make his calculations with- 
out knowing what he was about. 

The Griffin had four hours the start of him, 
but she could not be, as the wind had blown, 
more than twenty miles ahead of him. The 
Flag was making seven knots, while the Griffin 
could not be making more than four or five. 
Levi expected to see the old schooner in the 
morning, and to be well up with her by the 
time she made the coast of Maine; but even 
if he did not see her, he was determined to 
continue on his course, for he could land at 
some place, and obtain the “‘ ship news” to 
guide him. 

Before daybreak the skipper of The Starry 
Flag could not help thinking how comfortable 
it would be if he could turn in and sleep a few 
hours, for he gaped fearfully, and his eyes were 
heavy; but he took a lunch, drank some lemon- 
ade, and walked briskly up and down the stand- 
ing room a few times, which had the effect to 
wake him up. The boat went aiong at a lively 
pace over the great billows, as dry and com- 
fortable as a lady’s parlor. A little spray 
broke on the half deck at times, but not a drop 
soiled the Sunday clothes of Levi; for he had 
dressed himself in his best in honor of the 
party he was to convey to Thatcher’s Island. 
The wind was abaft the beam, and the sails 
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hardly needed any attention. He had only to 
watch the compass, and keep the boat headed 
north-east by north, which he had heard was 
the proper point for a vessel bound to Penob- 
scot Bay. 

At daylight, The Starry Flag seemed to be 
alone on the vast ocean. She was out of sight 
of land, and no other sail was to be seen. Levi 
was wide awake now, and it was no longer dif- 
ficult for him to keep his eyes open. It was 
grand, sublime, the waste of waters around 
him rolling and beating like the pulse of the 
Infinite. Levi’s was not a rude, coarse nature, 
upon which a prospect’so sublime could pro- 
duce no impression. He was moved, awed by 
it, and by, the fact that he was at least fifty 
miles from the shore. He thought of Him 
who spread out this desert of waters, and his 
matin prayer was more real and earnest than 
ever before. The mission in which he was en- 
gaged was in harmony with these lofty reflec- 
tions, and no childish fear moved him to look 
back from the purpose to which he had nobly 
devoted himself. 

The sun rose bright and beautiful from his 
ocean bed, and Levi was almost inspired by 
the grandeur of the scene, rendered ten times 
more sublime by the circumstances of his sit- 
uation. As the bright, warm rays of the sun 
poured down upon him at a later hour, the 
wind hauled a little more to the northward, 
and freshened considerably, but not so that the 
Flag could not carry her jib and mainsail. 
Levi was disappointed, but ‘not discouraged, 
because nothing was to be seen of the Griffin. 
The captain, crew, and all hands, piped to 
breakfast, when the sun had dried the decks 
of the boat. The lockers were still plentifully 
supplied with cold ham, bread, cheese, ang 
cake, and the meal was sumptuous. 

While Levi was thus engaged, he caught 
sight of a distant sail — so distant that he could 
hardly make it out. It was off on his weather 
beam, hull down, with only the upper part of 
her sails in sight. The young skipper watched 
her with deep interest; and when he had fin- 
ished his breakfast, he took from the cuddy a 
spy-glass,which he had borrowed of Mr, Gayles, 
to enable Bessie to look at distant objects, dur- 
ing the trip to Thatcher's Island, and carefully 
examined the stranger. But she was too far 
off for him to make her out. By this time two 
schooners were in sight to leeward of him, but 
both of them were bound to the southward. 

As Levi watched the distant sail till it be- 
came evident to him that she was going to the 
northward, he altered his course so as to ap- 
proach near enough to her in a short time to 
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make her out. He was tolerably confident, 
after he had studied the situation, that this 
vessel was the Griffin, and he began to be 
somewhat excited at the prospect. An hour 
later, he discerned through the spy-glass the 
great square patch on the foresail, and his 
belief was fully confirmed. Dock had kept a 
point nearer to the westward than Levi, who 
in a few hours more would have passed the 
Griffin, and left her behind him. 

Levi decided that it would not be prudent for 
him to exhibit The Starry Flag to Dock Vin- 
cent; so he just barely kept the Griffin’s sails 
in sight, keeping abreast, and a little ahead 
of her, till he sighted the land in the middle 
of the afternoon. The young fisherman was 
now worked up to a tremendous pitch of, en- 
thusiasm. He was so excited that he forggt all 
about his dinner till his abused stomac& clam- 
ored for attention. For three hours the islands 
of Penobscot Bay surrounded him, and Levi 
was compelled to get nearer to the chase. | 

The Griffin ran into Rockland harbor, lying 
to while Dock and Barnes went ashore in the 
boat.. Levi had prudently kept at a distance, 
intending to wait till the vessel anchored, and 
then to board her after dark, with the assist- 
ance of some officers to be obtained in the 
town. He ran into the bay as far as Jameson’s 


Point; but, as we have narrated in the last 
chapter, the Griffin remained only a short time 


in the harbor. When Levi saw her coming 
down the bay, he stood off and sheltered his 
boat from the observation of those on board 
the schooner by running her behind Owl’s 
Head until she had passed, when he followed 
her again, at a safe distance. 

As the chase was now headed to the north- 
east, Levi was sure that she intended to make 
another harbor. It was nearly sundown when 
she came to anchor in the lonely bay at Deer 
Isle. As the Griffin swung round at her moor- 
ings, Levi surveyed the harbor which Dock 
had chosen. There was not a house in sight, 
and the pursuer knew nothing whatever of 
the geography of the place. As he saw none, 
he concluded there were no inhabitants near 
the place, and that the skipper of the Griffin 
had chosen his anchorage with reference to 
this fact. 

Levi did not know the name of the town at 
which Dock had landed; he could only see 
that it was a large place. But he rightly con- 
jectured that the conspirator had gone ashore 
there to make his demand upon Mr. Watson 
through the post-Office. , 

The bold young skipper was, troubled by the 
situation, and was at a loss what to do. ._He 


remained out of sight of her. 
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could not hope to obtain any help from the 
shore, and he was hardly able to do battle with 
the three men on the deck of the Griffin. He 
could not anchor outside of the bay, the water 
was so deep, and he was afraid the Griffin 
might change her position in the night if he 
As he reflected, 
and felt that the chances were now against 
him, he became desperate, and under this im- 
pulse, he stood boldly into the lonely bay, 
direct for the chase. 

Without showing his face, or answering the 
hail of Dock Vincent, he ran The Starry Flag 
alongside the schooner, and made fast her 
painter to the fore shrouds. With the short, 
heavily-ironed boat-hook of the little craft 
in his hand, he leaped upon the deck of the 
Griffin. : 

“Is that you, Levi?” demanded Dock, 
almost paralyzed by the appearance of the 
youth at this inopportune time. 

“Til bet it’s me!” answered Levi, nearly 
choked by his deep emotion. 

‘“*How came you here, Levi?” continued 
Dock, who seemed disposed to adopt a con- 
ciliatory course. 

‘*T came after Bessie Watson, and I'm going 
to have her too,” said Levi, decidedly. 

** Bessie Watson? She isn’t here.” 

*O, Mr. Dock! Do let me go with him,” 
interposed Bessie, whose head appeared at the 
companion-way, as she climbed the steep steps. 

“That lie’s nailed,” said Levi, moving to- 
wards the villain. 

“Go below again!” added Dock, sternly. 

“ Don’t mind him, Bessie,” replied Levi. * 

‘“* What are you going to do about it, Levi 
Fairfield?” demanded Dock, roused to anger 
by the conductof the young fisherman. ‘Here, 
Dove, you and Barnes pitch this. fellow over 
into his boat, and I will take care of the 
girl.” ' 

‘*T washed my hands of this business in the 
beginning, and I won’t have anything to do 
with it,” replied Dove. 

‘Nor I neither,” added Barnes. 

** Cowards!” sneered Dock, as he rushed 
towards Levi. 2 

At this moment Bessie sprang to, the*deck, 
and her movement attracted the attention of 
Dock, .who, fearful that his prize would escape, 
turned with the intention of driving her back 
into the cabin. 

“Let her alone!” shouted Levi, angrily, as 
he followed Dock up to the companion-way, 
and seized him by the arm ‘to prevent him 
from pushing Bessie down the ladder. 

Dock turned upon him again, and attempted 
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to lay his heavy hand upon him; but Levi 
suddenly raised the iron-shod end of the boat- 
hook, and brought it down with such force 
upon the head of the evil man that he sank 
senseless upon the deck. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.} 

Saas 

BESSIE’S STEPMOTHER. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


FTER school was dismissed, a knot of 
girls lingered around Bessie Gage, giving 
her that sort of wordless sympathy, as much 
in vogue amongst young people as older ones. 
For the great trial of Bessie’s life was to come 
to-day; at least they all thought so. Her moth- 
er had died when she was nine, too young for 
grief to be very distinct or lasting. But Bessie 
had strong feelings and a good memory; and 
perhaps the fact that for nearly a month she 
had known this dear place was to be supplied 
by a stranger had given a bitterness to the 
regret for her own dead mother. . 

“IT don’t care so much for myself,” she said, 
in reply to one of her companions. “I am 
away at school most of the time, and shall 
soon be grown up; but little Paul —” and then 
Bessie’s voice quivered. She was a generous- 
hearted child, and loved her only brother 


devotedly. 
** But boys can always fight their way through 
better than girls,” remarked a sententious miss. 
* He’s only four years old, and I don’t be- 
lieve he has ever had a cross word spoken to 
him. He’s so good and gentle! It’s wicked, I 
*know, but I think I should want to kill any one 


” 


who was ever cruel to him; 
flashed. 

4*May be she will love him dearly. I don’t 
believe stepmothers are a/ways cross,” Mary 
Gordon said. 

“If she only will, I can get along myself; ” 
and Bessie raised her head proudly. 

They went down the broad steps, and halted 
again in the enclosed play-ground. Mary man- 
aged to get beside Bessie, and slip her arm 
around the girl’s waist. They were all very 
fond of bright Bessie Gage. Presently, when 
some incident had attracted the others mo- 
mentarily, Mary said, in a voice just above a 
whisper, — 

‘* Bessie, mamma was telling me a story one 
day about meeting people half way, and let- 
ting them know that we care for their love. I 
think it is a good plan.” 

Bessie smiled .a little scornfully, and that 
stopped Mary, who wanted to add that she had 
been practising it as well. Then they came 


and Bessie’s eyes 
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out to the broad, sunshiny street, and said their 
girlish good-bys, two or three walking on with 
Bessie. 

It had been quite an event in school, this 
talk of Bessie Gage’s stepmother. The girls 
pitied her, and had told the usual stories of 
harsh treatment, lack of love, and the many 
miseries that sometimes follow in the wake of 
a new mother. Then at home there had been 
good-natured but unreasoning Irish Katy to 
fan the embers of discontent into a flame. So 
each step this afternoon was a reluctant one to 
the girl, as it brought her nearer and nearer 
to that dreaded meeting. Mr. Gage had writ- 
ten to Bessie that they would be home at two 
o’clock on Wednesday, and that, if she. liked, 
she,need not go to school in the afternoon. I 
think he was a little disappointed. when he 
found Bessie had chosen to go, and lingered, 
it seemed to him, an unusual time. 

She reached home at last —a neat, unpre- 
tending house in Twenty-third Street. It was 
always bright and cheerful within, or had 
been; but to-day Bessie dreaded it like a prison. 
She entered the basement way, but went di- 
rectly up stairs, put away her books carefully, 
hung up her shawl and hat, and then winked 
some troublesome tears out of hereyes. The 
sunshine of the April day streamed into the 
room, and mocked her with its gladness. As 
if she could never be glad or happy again. 

Katy bounced in. ‘‘O, Miss Bessie!” she 
exclaimed, ‘I’m glad you’ve come. Your 
father’s been worritin about you this half 
hour. Will you have on another dress, and 
brush up a bit?” 

‘* Where’s Paul?” 

**Down in the parlor along of ker. She’s 
quite bewitched him, Miss Bessie. She’s a 
young, slip of a thing, with a head full of 
curls tied with a red ribbon. Come, you bet- 
ter be quick, for Jane has dinner most ready. 
Shall I help you?” 

** Never mind,” Bessie said, over a choking 
lump in her throat. For just then little Paul’s 


-laugh floated up the stairway, and through the 


open door. It vexed Bessie to think he could 
have been won so soon, and it also gave her 
a strange feeling of desolation. Had there 
ever been atime in the four years since her 
mother’s. death, but that, if her father had 
been absent a week, she would have flown to 
him on the instant of entering the house? 
‘* He will not care for me now,” she said to 
herself, hardening her heart. 

But before she was quite réady, the pleasant, 
well-known voice called through the hall, 
“Bessie!” and she heard him coming: up 











stairs. She fastened her little pearl pin in 
her collar, then turned for the greeting. 

Bessie Gage at thirteen was a tall, fair girl. 
A touch of pride or temper sometimes knitted 
her brow, or curled her lip, and took some 
sweetness out of the face. Just now she gave 
her father the idea of being quite large, and 
he half wished for a moment that she was near 
Paul’s age. He kissed her very fondly. 

“I thought you didn’t care to see me,” he 
said, at length. ‘‘School was out at three, 
and here it is after four.” 

Bessie’s answer was a half-drawn convulsive 
breath. 

‘Come down now and see your new moth- 
er, Bessie. I want you to love her; and I think 
she is prepared to love you.” 

TI can’t love any one as I did mamma,” 
Bessie replied, with a sudden burst of feeling. 

““No, I don’t expect that, at least not now. 
But-you can be a kind, obedient daughter.” 

There was something in the tone of this that 
Bessie did not like, and yet she made a sort 
of proud resolve that she would be obedient, 
and that no one should say she made the first 
trouble. As for loving, what did this new 
mother care, when she had her father’s heart, 
and perhaps little Paul’s? 

She responded very graciously to the intro- 
duction; but Mrs. Gage felt that the kiss she 
had in return for her own warm one was very 
cold. Some of the girls at school said Bessie 
was proud, and she acted it out now. She an- 
swered questions in a sort of concise manner, 
but volunteered no information of her own; 
and her father could not help noticing the con- 
straint, so different from her general frank 
eagerness with him. He was disappointed, 
almost annoyed. 

Mrs. Gage took her seat at the head of the 
fable, and the meal was a pleasant one; but 
Paul insisted upon sharing the most of her 
attentions. Then she held him’ on her lap for 
along while, in the spring twilight, and told 
him quantities of stories, that delighted the 
little fellow immeasely. 

After Katy lighted the gas, she turned, and 
said, ‘It’s Master Paul’s bed-time; shall I 
take him?” 

“No, I'll pnt him to bed. They are my chil- 
dren now;” and Mrs. Gage rose to follow 
Katy. 

Any other time, Bessie, large as she was, 
would have crept into. her father’s lap and had 
a good talk. But feeling a little awkward, she 
went to the piano, and began to practise a new 
waltz. Mr. Gage walked up and down the 
room, considering whether he had better scold 
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Bessie for her coldness and distance, or wait 
for it to wear off. It had disappointed hima 
good deal. But before he could resolve upon 
anything, Mrs. Gage returned, and Bessie, 
making her lessons an excuse, left them. 

She went straight to Paul’s crib. The rosy 
little face, with its rings of shining brown 
hair, looked so sweet! Up to this time she 
and Katy had been his companions. A few 
hours ago, she had thought if the new mother 
would only love him, she could be content; 
now she felt her little brother’s heart would be 
stolen away from her. Yes, that was it. Of 
course papa wouldn’t care for her; he had some 
one else to love; but she had fancied Paul and 
herself clinging together in the years to come. 
It was so bitter to be crowded out of his loving 
hegt; it gave her a pang to hear him say 
‘“*mamma,” in his silvery voice. All the long 
days she would have him, and in the evenings 
take papa. He wouldn’t care to play checkers 
or dominos with her any more, or hold her in 
his arms. All the life before her looked so 
desolate! If she had only died with her own 
dear mamma! and falling on her knees by 
Paul’s crib, she wept bitter, passionate tears. 

The girls at school were all anxious to hear 
the result the next day. Was the new step- 
mother young or old, pretty or plain? and was 
she likely to be good! Bessie confessed her 
both young and pretty, and pleasant. Only 
of course she couldn’t love her all at once. 
Love wasn’t made; it came of its own accord; 
and one’s own mother must always be dearest. 
Then she caught Mary Gordon’s eye, and re- 
membered about meeting one half way. Her 
conscience gave a twinge. 

After a while the interest died away. The 
girls were trying for prizes, and counting on 
the approaching vacation. Bessie had no reé- 
markable adventures with which to stimulate 
their curiosity. Indeed, affairs at home went 
on rather tamely. Katy, who had been loud 
in her denunciations of stepmothers in general, 
yielded to the gentle sway of this one, and pro- 
nounced her “‘a jewel.” Paul’s devotion to her 
was entire. He followed her around like a kit- 
ten, and would allow no one else to put himin, 
his crib nights. Bessie was quite forgotten. 

After the first day or two of coldness and 
dignity, Bessie would fain have come down 
from her pedestal; but the step seemed so diffi- 
cult! And then she treasured up every fancied 
slight; she kept in her own room evenings, 
persuading herself papa didn’t want her down 
stairs. Her sweet freedoms with him were at 
an end. He was really vexed to see her so 
grave. é, 
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‘* She deserves a good scolding,” he said, im- 
patiently, to his wife. ‘The child is making 
a very foolish martyr of herself.” 

“Men are always so hasty,” Mrs. Gage an- 
swered, with a sweet smile. ‘‘ She is a girl of 
strong feelings, and it will take time for her to 
get accustomed to the idea. Promise me you 
will not say anything to her. Let us make our 
own friendship.” 

He promised -reluctantly. He loved his 
daughter tenderly, and could not bear to see 
her blindly making herself miserable. 

May blossomed into greenness and beauty; 
then June came on, with midsummer heat. 
Little Paul had been drooping for several days, 
and one afternoon Bessie, on going up to her 
room, found Paul’s crib had been changed, 
and heard Mrs. Gage’s voice in low, sooting 
murmurs. She hardly thought of illness at 
first; her heart was in a passion of grief. 
Robbed of her little baby brother! It was not 
enough to win his love, but to take him out of 
her sight — her only comfort — the last dear 
thing on which her eyes and lips rested every 
night before she went to sleep! She walked 
straight and indignant through to the next 
apartment, her eyes flashing, and her lip in 
a. quiver. 

“©, Bessie!” her mother said, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean you to come in here. Did not Katy 
tell you?” : 
“He is my brother!” exclaimed Bessie, reso- 
lutely. 

“‘T know, dear, but—the doctor and papa 
_ both gave orders —” 

Bessie’s eyes rested for a moment upon Paul, 
in his white night-gown, tossing about, his 
face and little bare arms scarlet. And then the 
truth flashed over her. 

*T’ve been in scarlet fever before,” Mrs. 
Gage said, with a tremble in her voice, ‘‘ and 
lam not afraid. It is likely to be a hard case, 
and I shall take care of him. And, Bessie, 
you can make my task lighter by showing me 
that you have confidence in me; that you” — 
love. me, she was about to add, but put in 
its place — ‘‘ trust me. The doctor said it was 
best for you not to come into this room.” 

Bessie turned about without a word. Some- 
thing in her stepmother’s face, and the dread 
sense of danger, awed her. The library looked 
cool and inviting, with its half-closed. blinds; 
so she went in, and buried her face in the 
cushions of the great easy-chair. If little Paul 
should die, — the only being in the world she 
loved dearly, — O, how could she endure life, 
or anything! 

The days that followed were very peculiar; 
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long and sunny, with a blinding: glare —a sort 
of stifling:oppression in the atmosphere. — Bes- 
sie’ went. to’ school, studied her lessons; but 
there was no music to break the stillness, 
When papa came home, he went straight to 
Paul’s bed, and tried to share the anxious care 
and fatigue. But sometimes, .in the night, 
Bessie heard a low voice singing, or soothing 
Paul’s sharp cries, until she began to wonder 
if her new mamma ever took any rest. What 
made her so patient and loving towards a child 
not her own? ; 

Coming home one afternoon, she met the 
doctor in the hall. He pinched her ear softly, 
and said, in a low, yet glad tone, ‘* Good news 
for you, Miss Bessie. Our little man is out of 
danger, and knows his mamma.~ But I think 
he couldn’t have lived if she had not been the 
best nurse in the world, It’s been pretty hard 
on her, though, this warm weather.” 

‘““Can I see him?” The ten days had been 
such a long, long while to her! 

‘“Q, yes; there’s no danger now.” 

Bessie crept softly up stairs, laid down her 
books, and then ventured to the door. All 
was so quiet. There was a great thanksgiving 
in her heart for little Paul, and— yes, for the 
tender care bestowed upon him. Yet she hes- 
itated upon the threshold. 

“Come in, Bessie,” a sweet voice said; and 
Mrs. Gage essayed to rise from the bed on 
which she had been resting; but a momentary 
faintness overtook her. Bessie, in strange dis- 
may, noted the ashy face, thinner than a week 
ago; the pale lips; the half-frightened glance 
of the eyes; and the first thought that flashed 
through her was how much it looked like 
death, just as Bessie had seen it once before. 
She sprang forward, and with her cheek close 
beside the one so pale, uttered a low cry, — 

«OQ, mamma! mamma!” 

They kissed each other in the silence; their 
hands met ina long, tender clasp; and some- 
how the coldness melted away, the love and 
sorrow were explained without any words. 
What a great useless burdeg Bessie had been 
carrying all these weeks! Mr. Gage found 
them together when he came home, and gave 
his daughter a bright, warm smile. 

That evening Bessie had hers father all to 
herself in the library, and they indulged ina 
**good talk,” like the old times, except that 
Bessie’s' eyes were clearer now. Her nature 
was too really noble to be ashamed of her 
penitence. 

“IT want to tell you something,” Mr. Gage 
said, presently. ‘‘ Ske had a stepmother. I 
knew her when she was quite a little girl, and 
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her life was a very unhappy one. But the day 
en which she came here, while we were waiting 
for you, she spoke of her own hard fate, — the 
only time I ever heard her mention it,— and of 
her resolve to put roses in your path, instead 
of thorns. I think she will try to do it.” 
Bessie’s heart went out to her stepmother in 
a deep and tender fashion. She could give 
roses too, instead of thorns, and she prayed 
humbly for the love and the strength to do it. 


—_—¢ 


HOW SHALL WE PRONOUNOE 
NEITHER ? 


OME persons say nee'ther, and some say 
ni'ther. Which is right? Both; or, at 
least, it cannot be said that either is abso- 
lutely wrong. Still, one mode is preferable 
to the other, as we shall presently see. . In all 
questions of this sort, two things are.to be con- 
sidered. First, what is the best and prevailing 
usage? and secondly, which mode is the more 
analogical, that is to say, the more accordant® 
with the way in which other words of similar 
formation are pronounced? It.is often difficult 
to determine which of the two modes is more 
favored by usage; but in the present case 
there is little or no room for uncertainty. Al- 
though wd'tker has come to be very common 
in England, and is sometimes heard in this 
country, the great majority of good speakers 
say nee'ther, as do nearly all the dictionaries. 
On the ground of analogy, too, there is good" 
reason for this pronunciation; for the com- 
bined vowels e# have the sound of 7 only in 
height, sleight, and one or two other words; 
whereas they have the sound of ee in quite a 
numerous class of words, examples of which 
are ceiling, conceit, perceive, seize, &c. It is 
said that Dr. Johnson, the celebrated author 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, was_once asked 
whether he was in the habit of saying nee'ther 
or ni'ther ? ‘‘Nay'ther,” was the. laconic re- 
sponse. In thus pronouncing the word, he 
followed a practice which was very common 
in his day, but which is no longer observed, 
except by some among the Irish. If our pro- 
nunciation were regulated by considerations 
of analogy alone, we also should say. nay'ther ; 
for ay is the regular and prevailing sound of 
et, there being a great many more words in 
which this combination has that sound than 
there are of those in which it has the sound of 
ee or of 7. Examples are, deign, feign, eight, 
Sreight, heinous, veil, vein, skein, weigh, neigh- 
bor, &c. . 
Air is a dish on which one fteds every 
minute; therefore it ought always to be fresh. 
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A EUROPEAN WAR. 


RUSSIA has long been a progressive na- 
tion. Schools have been supported, and’ 

the people even compelled to send their chil- 
dren to them; and, intellectually, it is one of 
the most cultivated nations in the world. Ed- 
ucation has been the key-note of progress. 
The power and influence of Prussia have been 
increasing, until now she ranks in the first 
class. The Danish war in 1864 gave her par- 
tial possession of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein; and her joint occupation of these 
territories with Austria was the ostensible 
cause of her war with the latter power in 1865. 
A short and decisive campaign resulted in the 
complete humiliation of Austria, and the vir- 
tual subjection of half a dozen German states 
which adhered to her. Prussia was triumphant 
at every point. 

In the settlement of the difficulties France 
stepped in, and wished to obtain a portion of 
the territory on the Rhine belonging to Hol- 
land and Belgium; but Prussia objected, and 
Louis Napoleon withdrew his proposition. But 
the increased power of Prussia, of which he has 
long been jealous, excites his alarm as well as 
his envy. He fears that Prussia may over- 
shadow France and weaken his influence. He 
now desires to obtain Luxemburg, a small ter- 
ritory adjoining France, and lying between 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 
Napoleon persists in his demand, and Prussia 
resists it. Both nations are preparing for war, 
which may involve all Europe in the strife. 

> 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


‘‘ SHAKINGS. — Etchings from the Naval Acad- 
emy. By a Member of the Class of 1867.” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $5.00. 


Mippies, as a class, are always interesting; 
and this tasty volume, composed of humorous 
sketches, illustrating incidents in the life of a 
naval cadet, will not only make people “laugh 
and grow fat,” but will afford much valuable 
information in regard to the trials and hard- 
ships endured by our gallant naval officers in 
the preparation for their arduous duties. The 
illustrations are finely done, and are elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, with an appropriate 
poetic motto to each. 
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0 ee — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 

; words in CAPITALS should be 

conn ly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 

gestures represented in the margin; and when 

followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 

tinued to the next number. The gesture should 

correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


AMERIOA. 

BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
APPEAL to *History. TELL 
me, thou .reverend CHRONICLER 

of the GRAVE, can all the illusions of 
*taMBITION * REALIZED, can all the 
wealth of a universal *COMMERCE, can 
all the achievements of a successful 
"HEROISM, or all the,establishments 
of THIS world’s 'wispom, secure to 
*EMPIRE the *PERMANENCY of its 
POSSESSIONS? Alas! *Troy thought 
so once; yet the land of *Prram 
Lives only in sone! ‘*THEBES 
thought so once; yet her hundred 
gates have *tcRUMBLED, and her very 
*TOMBS are but.as the pusT they 
were vainly intended to commemo- 
rate! So thought *Patmyra; yet 
°WHERE is SHE? So thought the 
countries of '1*DEMOSTHENES and the 
1SPARTAN; yet the land of LEonrpas 
is trampled by the timid “tsLave, and 
4ATHENS insulted by the ‘*sERvILE, 
1tMINDLESS, and "ENERVATE **OTTO- 
MAN. In his hurried march, **Time 
has but ‘Looxep at their imagined 
immortality; and all its *vanirres, 
from the “pPaLAce to the ‘Toms, 
have, with their ruins, erased the 
very IMPRESSION of his footsteps. 
The days of their *GLory are as 
if they had NEVER * BEEN; and the 
ISLAND that was then a ’sPECK, RUDE 
and NEGLECTED, in the barren OCEAN, 
how rivals the “uprquiry of their 
COMMERCE, the '*Grory of their ars, 
the '*rAme of their PHILosopny, the 
*ELOQUENCE of their SENATE, and the 
*INSPIRATION of their BARDs. "WHO 
shall say, then, contemplating the 
Past, that *ENGLAND, “prRoup and 
IPOTENT as she appears, may*not one 
day be what *tATHEeNs **1s, and the 
young **AMERICA yet soar to be what 
‘ATHENS * was! *Wuo shall say, 
that when the Evrorran column 
shall have *mMouLDERED, and the 


night of BARBARISM obscured its very 


RUINS, that mighty ‘cONTINENT may not emerge 
from the horizon, to **ruLE for its “rime, **soy: 
EREIGN of thé *tascenDANT! 
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PRAOTIOAL JOKING. 
BY SYBIL HAYDEN. 


CHARACTERS. — Kate, Fanny, MARcir, 
School Girls. 


Scenge. — A School-room. 


[Z2nter Kate and Fanny.] 

Fanny. Good morning, Kate. 

Kate. Good morning, Fanny. 

Fanny. Did you collect the first class com- 
positions yesterday? 

Kate. Yes; I staid after school, and gave 
them to Mr. Smith. 

Fanny. Did you remain till he had read 
them and decided who should have the prize? 

Kate. Yes; I know all about it. 

Fanny. O, tell me; tell me! 

Kate. I think I see myself! No, indeed! 
I am going to have some fun before I tell. 

Fanny. O, Kate, you are not going to try 
some of your foolish practical jokes! 

Kate. How do you know I am not? 

Fanny. I would not, if I were you. 

Kate. daresay. But, you see, you are xot 
.1; Iam myself, and myself loves fun. 

Fanny. Well, what pranks are you up to 
now? 

Kate. O, I am going to take the starch out 
of Margie Brown. 

Fanny. Why do you dislike her so? Iam 
sure she is a good girl. 

Kate. No; she is not. If she were only a 
good girl, I should like her well enough, I 
dare say. But instead of being simply good, 
she is so awfully Zerfect that I am out of all 
patience. Why, she has not lost a single mark 
this whole term. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so preposterous ! 

Fanny. (Laughing.) I guess Mr. Smith 
would like to have a few more such preposter- 
ous scholars ! 

Kate. I suppose so; and that is the reason 
that he is always holding her up as a pattern. 
I make it a rule to hate everybody that people 








to such an extent. 
Fanny. Like the Athenian of old, who was 
tired of hearing Aristides called ‘‘ The Just.” 
‘Kate. Exactly; I wish ostracism were the 
fashion now. I should write Margie Brown’s 





name on my clam-shell pretty quick! 


expect me to imitate, and are always praising © 
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Fanny. What a funny girl you are! I never 
know whether you are in jest or in earnest! 

Kate. You will find out when Margie ar- 
rives! Hem! Speak of angels, and they flap 
their wings! Here she comes. 


[Enter Marcie. ] 


Good morning, Margie. 

Margie. Good morning, Kate and Fanny. 
O, Kate! they said you were to give in the 
compositions. Did you find mine on my desk? 

Kate. Yes, I found it. But should you be 
very much disappointed if you should not get 
the prize? 

Margie. O,1 should be more disappointed 
than you could possibly imagine. I have taken 
the greatest pains with it, and it would come 
harder to me than any one else to fail! 

Kate. (Sarcastically.) O, yes, I suppose so! 
A slight flaw in such a piece of perfection would 
be more conspicuous than in us ordinary mor- 
tals! But (showing her a manuscript blotted 
, with ink) J do not see how you could expect 
such a thing as that to get the prize! 

Margie. (Excitedly.) O, how did that hap- 
pen! I left it so neat! Kate, who did it? 
What shalll do? (Wringing her hands.) 

Kate. Accidents will happen, you know. 

Margie.. O, I took so much pains! I felt 
almost sure! O, dear, I never was so unhappy 
in my life. (She looks at tt, and covers her 
face with her handkerchief.) 

Fanny. (Soothingly.) I would not feel so 
bad, Margie. 5 

Margie. O, Fanny, if youonly knew! I— 
I shall have to leave school now. (Sods.) My 
uncle said — I should not go to school — any 
more — unless I got this prize. O, I do so 
want to keep on and learn to be a teacher! and 
then I can support myself and little Charley, 
for uncle is not kind to us. I do not care for 
myself, but I cannot bear to see my darling 
brother suffer. So I try to improve as fast as 
Igan. Uncle said I should not go next. term 
if I failed in a single thing this term. Ihave 
not missed a lesson; but it was pretty hard to 
be sure of getting the prize for composition, 
there are s6 many to try. But I did my very 
best; and. now to fail on neatness — that seems 
more than I can bear! QO, dear! O,. dear! 
(Sods.) 

Kate. Margie! 
dreadfully wicked! 
trick on you. 


O, Margie! I have been 
I have been playing a 
This is not your manuscript. 
Margie. (Looking up.) Why, Kate, what 
do you mean? - 
Kate. This is a copy I made to imitate 
yours. I took all that pains just to play this 
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miserable trick on you. I had no idea I was 
going to give you such distress. I never will 
do such a mean thing again as long as I live? 

Margie. And is mine really all safe? 

Kate. Yes; indeed! And, moreover, Iwill 
tell you something you will like toknow. You 
have got the prize! Do you hear that! you 
good, patient girl! (Taking her by the shoul- 
ders, and gently shaking her.) ‘You have got 
the prize really! 

Margie. O, Kate! 

Kate. I suppose I ought not to have told. 
It is to be announced as soon as school begins. 
But I could not keep it in, after making you 
suffer co! 

Fanny. That is splendid! 

Kate. I guess it is! O, Margie! you and I 
are to be suck friends after this; that is (hes#- 
tating), if — if you can forgive me. 

Margie. Yes, indeed! I am too happy to 
have one unpleasant thought in my mind this 
morning. 

Kate. With you to help me, I am going to 
be a better girl after this. [Zxeunt. 


MY WHITE MOUSE. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


HERE that mouse came from, I don’t 
know any more than I know where the 

cow went to after she had jumped over the 
moon. It was the most mysterious circum- 
stance that ever did happen, I do believe. I 
was riding on the New York Central Railroad 
in the winter, and over my head hung my 
satchel, stuffed full of manuscripts, and clean 
shirts, and things; and there were at least ten 
times as many manuscripts as there were shirts. 
I looked up at it, bumping away there with the 
motion of the swift-going cars, and all of a 
sudden I took a notion to get a manuscript that 
lay quite at the bottom of the satchel. So I 
took it down and unlocked it, and began pok- 
ing about in it with my fingers, when suddenly 
I felt something as soft as velvet, that gave a 
jump when my fingers touched it, and got out 
of the way. You may guess I was a good deal 
surprised, and hardly knew what to make of it. 
I began then to poke about very carefully, and 
to watch very sharply with both my eyes; and 
at last, as I turned up a piece of paper in the 
farthest corner, I saw it! A little mouse, as 
white as snow, gazing up at me with two tiny 
pink eyes, and trembling all over as if it was 
made of jelly. . Poor little mouse! It was half 
scared out of its wits, and I expect it thought 
my eyes were bigger than the eyes of the wolf 
that Little Red Riding-hood found in her 
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grandmamma’s bed. No wonder my eyes were 
big; for where in the world that mouse came 
from was a question that waquid have puzzled 
the heads of the three wise men of Gotham. 
For you must know that satchel had never 
once been unlocked since I had packed it, hun- 
dreds‘of miles away, in Chicago, two:days be- 
fore. I certainly did not: pack the mouse there, 
for I did not hayeit-to pack; and I should have 
been afraid it would have died in such a close 
place. It had got in there somehow all by 
itself. But how could it, when the satchel was 
locked? That is just what guzzles me. I 
couldn’t tell any more than you can. 

Well, as soon as I saw it was there, I re- 
solved to let it stay there till I got to the vil- 
lage where I was going, away up in Northern 
New York. So it staid there in the satchel 
all day. Every little while I would take a peep 
in to see if it was safe; and there it was. It 
had eaten a lot of paper, and spoiled one of my 
manuscripts. At one of the stations I got off 
and bought the mouse a piece of cheese, and 
put it in the satchel; but it. wouldn’t eat as 
long as I looked. 

At last I got to my destination; and after I 
had had some supper, we went to work to get 
the mouse out. Everybody was afraid to touch 
it, for fear of hurting the little thing. So we 
took out all the contents of the satchel very 
carefully, and at last it was empty of every- 
thing but the white mouse. There was a little 
lame boy, named Eaton, there, who could make 
ever so many nice things with his tools — pic- 
tures, and boxes, and I don’t know what all; 
and he made a little cage for the mouse, with 
a glass cover. We put the cage into the satch- 
el, and watched till the mouse ran into it, and 
then we shut the cage door quick, and had it 
fast. 

O, how funny it did look, running round in 
there, trying to hide away from the curious 
eyes that watched it through the glass cover! 
But after a while it got accustomed to its new 
home, and didn’t mind being looked at any 
more than a little girl with a new dress. 

There was a little girl in that village named 
Clara, and I made up my mind that I would 
give the white mouse to her, because of all the 
little girls in the whole world Clara is the one 
that I love-best. She was so delighted with it 
that she laughed all over her face at its funny 
ways. 

Clara took the cage down to her house in 
the afternoon, carefully covered up so that the 
little mouse would not catch its death of cold. 
And when she got home, she put a piece of 
cheese, and a piece of sausage, and a piece of 





, 
white sugar into the cage, so that it might not 
get its death of starvation. And she danced 
around it in the evening till she was tired, and 
then it: was. put away up on a shelf, but was 
tied fast, so that the cage might not fall off 
ana kill the little mouse in that way. And 
then everybody went to bed, and left the mouse 
in the dark. But alas! in the dead of night, 
when nobody could have dreamed that such 
things were going on, a great fat cat, that had 
lived on brown mice all its life, got its cruel 
paw into the cage, and killed the little white 
mouse, and ate it up! So that was the end 
of it! 


OUR SWALLOWS. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


MONG our many feathéred visitors in the 
summer, none are better known, and more 
deservedly popular with all classes, than the 
swallows. Their’ familiar, confiding habits, 
and insect-destroying proclivities, have en- 
deared them to both the inhabitants of the 
cities and the country; and we often see, both 
in the farmyard and in the city area, snug little 
houses erected and furnished for their especial 
convenience. 
Of these birds we have several kinds, or spe- 
cies, each with characteristics so well marked 


that they may be readily recognized. The 
chimney-swallow is one of the best known in 
the cities; and its habits are so peculiar and 
interesting that probably most of Our Boys 
and Girls are well acquainted with them. As 
its name implies, this bird almost always takes 
up its home in the unused flue of a chimney, 
where it builds its nest, rears its young, and 
passes the intervals of its rest. 

The nest is a curious structure, being com- 
posed of twigs and fine sticks, which the bird 
carries in its bill into the flue, and fastens to 
the brick-work with its saliva. The twigs are 
laid across each other in different directions, 
so that they will bind together; and they are 
fastened together in the same manner that they 
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are attached to the chimney. In this frame- 
work of twigs are laid a few feathers and soft 
pieces of grass, and the nest is ready for the 
reception of the eggs; these are four or five in 
number; they are of a long: egg-shape, and 
their color is a pure white. 

The young, for the first week or two of their 
existence, are comical looking little objects, 
being covered with a grayish down, which, 
from contact with the soot in the chimney, is 
often stained with black and brown, Some- 
times the nest becomes detached from the 
chimney in consequence of rain falling down 
upon it and softening the glue with which it is 
built, when the eggs or young birds fall to the 
bottom of the-flue, and there they are often 
the prey of rats and mice; but if the chicks are 
fortunately well grown, they climb to the top 
of the flue, where their parents attend them 
until they can use their wings and catch their 
own food. 

The chimney swallow is almost nocturnal in 
its habits, and is much oftener seen abroad in 
the morning and late in the afternoon than in 
the strong light of midday. I have heard them 
flying aloft at almost all hours of the night, 
uttering their peculiar chattering twitter, or 
ascending and descending the flue of a chim- 
ney, the rapid strokes of their wings making a 
noise like distant thunder.. This bird is not 
classed with the swallows proper, but is placed 
in a group called Swifts, both from its habits 
and peculiar form. , It is less social than the 
others, and is seldom found breeding in com- 
panies of several families, but’each seems to 
prefer a breeding-place by itself 


——___——__— 


-~—— THE first printed edition of any part of 
the Scriptures in English was a translation of 
the New Testament, published in 1526. The 
whole edition was bought up and burned by 
the Bishop of London. OY 





A Part of North-eastern China is more 
densely populated than any other equally ex- 
tensive portion of the known world. It sup- 
ports eight hundred inhabitants to the square 
mile. J 


—— Tue English and French were at war’ 


with each other two hundred and sixty-five 
years, or more than a third of the time between 
the commencement of the eleventh century and 


1815. / 


—— Tue Mussulman holds human life cheap, 
but thinks jit sinful to kill the lower animals. 
There are hospitals in Cairo for aged cats, where 
they are fed at the public expense. of 
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ROWING. 


AST summer, at.a picnic, we saw three 
young ladies in a light boat on the pond. 

Two of them had the oars; and while both of 
them pulled effectively and with ease, one of 
them was a model of a rower. She pulled with 
no apparent effort, feathering her oar more 
gracefully than a man-of-war’s man. We were 
led to. believe, after this exhibition of skill, that 
Rowing for Young Ladies 
is a possible accomplishment, especially if they 
live near the water. It certainly affords capital 
physical exercise, developing the muscles of 
the chest and arms and supplying another 
healthy out-door amusement. Of course such 
a recreation for our girls is not practicable in 
many cases; but near small inland lakes and 
land-locked bays it would be available. For 
such a purpose 
The Boat 
should be very light, and one with a keel is bet- 
ter than a flat bottom or a dory, as being less 
likely to upset. Where there are boating facili- 
ties, some one will always be found who is com- 
petent to instruct beginners. Within the last 
year we saw a party of young ladies enter a boat, 
fearlessly shake out the sail, in a pretty fresh 
breeze, and stand boldly out from the shore. 
The feminine skipper certainly handled her 
craft skilfully; and though the party returned 
to the shore in safety, with nothing worse than 
the spatter of the spray upon them, we should 
not be willing to recommend sailing to ladies, 
if they are to be their own skippers. But we 
are persuaded that rowing, under suitable cir- 
cumstances, would not only be an enjoyable 
but a profitable exercise for the gentler sex. 


Tue Movinc. Pyramip. — Roll up a piece 
of paper, or other light substance, and privately 
put into it any small insect, such as a lady-bird 
or beetle; then, as the insect will naturally en- 
deavor to free itself from captivity, it will move 
its covering towards the edge of the table. 
When it comes there, it will immediately re- 
turn, for fear of falling; and thus, by moving 
backward and forward, will cause much diver- 
sion to those who are ignorant of the reason. 
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ANSWERS. 

269. Penobscot. 270. Pennsylvania. 271. 
Christmas. 272. Mastiff. 273. Francis Mari- 
on. 274. (Tea) (her) E A (wren) (hog—h) (A 
in S) (withe) ou (tea) (P A in S) T (hen) (he) 
1 p (hand) S F O (rye) (hay) (V in O [veno]) 
L (ands) — “ There are no gains without pains ; 
Then help hands, for I have no lands. 275. 
Trenton. 276. Vile land. 277. Camden. 278. 
Athens. 279. Enfield. 280. Oxford. 281. Rome. 
282. The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Eating peanuts by the peck; 

His father called; he would not go, 

Because he loved the peanuts so! 
283. Oliver Optic’s Our Boys and Girls. 284. 
S-hip. 285. C-ask. 286. E-yes. 287. Niger, 
Ebro, Rotterdam, Okechobee — Nero, Rome, 
288. A bar-room— Moor, Arab. 289. C-our age. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


290. 


291. 





292. Double acrostic by Wide Awake, in 
which the initials form the Christian, and the 
finals the surname, of one of the presidents. 

1. Aseaof Asia. 2. A river of South Amer- 
ica. 3. A cape on the east coast of the United 
States. 4. Aseaof Europe. 5. A river of Asia. 
6. A city of Russia. 7. A cape of Europe. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


293- & EE.— What mountains? G.W.G. 


294. &- 295. 33. — What town? 
ANNETA. 
296. Why is water like a certain breed of 
dogs? 


297. Which of the tropics is like a sore? 
JonaH TRINKLE. 
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PROBLEMS. 

298. What number of two figures is there 

whose half is equal to the sum of the figures? 
G. W: G. 

299. In a certain number of five figures, the 

first or third is one half of the second or fourth, 

and the sum of the second and fourth is three 
times the fifth. PEEP. 


CHARADE. 


300. The first is a very useful article; men 
may earn an honest living by the second; and 
the whole is generally very regular. 

ARTIE CREIGHTON. 


301. REBUS. 





TL & 
ALL THINGS. 
fob Jompnp 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 





302. My first is in cloudy, but not in murky; 
My: second is in chicken, but not infturkey; 
My third is in secret, but not in telling; 
My fourth is in cottage, but not in dwelling; 
My fifth is:in sigh, but not in tear; 

My sixth is in soup, but not in beer; 

My seventh is in sun, but not in light; 

My eighth is in day, but not in night; 

My ninth is in sour, but not in sweet; 

My tenth is in dirty, but not in neat; 

My whole is useful, you will find, 


To you and all your thinking kind. M.K. 


ENIGMAS. 
303. It is composed of 12 letters, 
Theg, 3, 1, 6 are articles of apparel. 
The 5, 8, 11 is a near relation, 
The 7, 10, 4 is a kind of liquor. 
The 9, 3, 4 is the front. 
The whole is a New England festival, C.K. 


304. It is composed of 15 letters. 

The 12, 13, 14, 15 is sometimes fofind on iron. 
The 11, 8, 9, 10 is a journey. f 

The 6, 7 is a verb. | 

The 4, 5, 8, 12 is fragrance. } 

The 3, 1,2 is a machine. 

The whole is the motto of one of the United 

States. Loyis A. K. 
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